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A MORNING WALK IN BANGKOK. 


THERE had been a heavy fall of rain the night 
before, and when we awakened at six o'clock in 
the morning it was delightfully cool; and every- 
thing smelt so fresh and pleasant that we were 
vividly reminded of those clear crisp summer 
mornings in England that betoken a warm day. 
In two minutes we had donned the European 
tropical dress of a thin white jacket and trousers, 
and taking a peep at the thermometer on the 
wall, which marked eighty-three degrees Fahren- 
heit, we strolled out, thankful that the scorching 
hot days of April were over, and that the first 
few showers of the rainy season were rapidly 
cooling the oven-like atmosphere. The air was 
filled with innumerable noises—the trilling of 
birds, the guttural cawing of rooks, the crowing 
of cocks, the barking of dogs, and the indistinct 
humming and buzzing of myriads of invisible 
creatures, A sweet perfume was wafted from the 
flowering shrubs of the Consulate grounds, and 
all Nature was joyous and full of life. Even the 
wretched prisoners in their dress stamped with 
the arrowhead of infamy, who were busily sweep- 
ing out the walks under the superintendence of 
our native warder, armed with a huge baton, 
seemed to have less dejected looks than usual. 
Passing out under the shadow of the Lion and 
the Unicorn, which here, in Siam, establishes law 
for its own British subjects, where all else is law- 
less, we emerged upon the New Road of Bangkok, 
built some years ago, and extending from the city 
wall to a distance of three or four miles along the 
river. A strange scene presents itself to view. 
So many foreign objects and curious figures press 
themselves upon the attention that it is difficult 
at first to grasp details, and one stands gazing 
upon the passing tide of human beings as upon a 
vast panorama, moving but unreal, which will 
presently vanish, leaving the astonished spec- 
tator in wide- awake matter-of-fact England again. 
The thick red dust has been laid by the previous 
night’s rain, so that the foot-passengers glide 
along noiselessly ; and even the dingy ‘ buses, 


| drawn by a couple of scraggy woe-begone nags, 


| whose harness is a compound of broken straps, 
' old strings, and ropes, presided over by a dirty 
‘jehu in a ragged cinglet and wide Chinese 
trousers, rumble forw ard. with a subdued sound. 
Wretched dirty ‘jinrickshas, patched and re- 
paired to the last stage of decomposition, pulled 
by a Chinaman of herculean breast, and calves 
whom ‘Jeames’ might well envy, and loaded by 
a couple of his fat smiling countrymen, are 
whirling along, creaking and groaning to such 
an extent that it is a merciful interposition of 
Providence that the whole affair does not com- 
pletely collapse, and land the placid smiling 
Chinamen in the ditch. 

The latest witness to European enterprise and 
energy in this distant corner of the globe is the 
tramway, which traverses the entire road, and 
penetrates to the heart of the city. It has only 
been running a few months, but its success is 
already assured, as it found immediate favour 
with the lazy natives, who will ride instead of 
walk as long as they possess a cent in the world. 
The brand-new tramcars sweep along at a rapid 
rate, to the tinkling of little bells, and the con- 
tinual tootling of a horn blown by a_ proud 
youngster in all the glory of a gaudy-coloured 
sash and a smart red cap. There is no outside to 
these trams; but the inside is crammed with a 
host of more or less unclothed natives, while 
they cluster like bees round the steps and beside 
the driver. For the use of Europeans and any 
others who care to pay a higher price there is a 
small cushioned enclosure separating them from 
the common herd. It took the Siamese some 
months to realise that when a tram and a foot- 
passenger are on the same path it is necessary for 
the foot-passenger to get out of the way; but 
now, when several people have been injured, 
they clear off the path with astounding agility at 
the sound of the horn. 

Towards seven o'clock the cooks may be seen 
returning from market with the purchases for the 
day, consisting of meat, fish, fowl, vegetables and 
fruit, slung in two baskets across the shoulder. 
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They march with slow and solemn tread, their 
wide blue trousers fluttering in the breeze, their 
imperturbable ‘Celestial’ faces as if lost in deep 
reverie—cunning, thieving rascals,, calculating, 
doubtless, how much they have pilfered from 
their unfortunate European masters. 

Chinamen are staggering onwards, each with 
two enormous panniers, loaded with quacking 
ducks or cackling hens, with cakes and fruit, 
with rice, broth, and other strange-looking decoc- 
tions steaming from a peripatetic fire, with cups 
and water-bottles, indeed with all kinds of mer- 
chandise. A rude native straw-hat, at least two 
yards in circumference, protects their glistening 
skulls from the rays of the sun; their yellow | 
chests and backs are bare, and the perspiration | 
slowly trickles down their weary faces, grim and | 
scarred by want and never-ending toil. 

The sun is just beginning to tip above the little 
wooden thatched houses at the side of the road, | 
and between the variegated dark-green foliage | 
and graceful palms that rise up behind them ; 
but the native Siamese, who, in contrast to the 
slaving Chinamen, apparently have nothing to 
do, feel how cool it is. Here comes a shaggy- 
looking specimen, his black hair bolt upright, his | 
thick cigarette wrapped in a palm leaf, stuck | 
behind his ear, and wearing a large striped 
bathing-towel flung across his dusky shoulders, | 
That old grandmother, whom the heat and rains | 
of many a season have left with innumerable | 
wrinkles indelibly impressed on her face, back, | 
and arms, despises the protection of a bathing- 
towel for her shoulders, or even hair for her poor 
old head, as she is closely shaven, but steps out 
bravely, with a scarf over her bosom and a 
bright-coloured cloth around her loins. The 
indented mark on her bare shoulder clearly | 
shows that it is neither to-day nor yesterday for 
the first time that she carries those panniers, in 
which we notice sliced pine-apple and little cakes | 
and sweets so delightful to the Siamese palate. | 
At intervals she gives utterance to a sheugel | 
mournful howl, that bears a strong family resem- | 
blance to the deeper melancholy ‘Co-0-0’ of the | 
Glasgow coal-seller. Young girls of diminutive | 
stature, but with well-developed and well-propor- | 
tioned bodies, and a free-and-easy gait that has 
never been trammelled by Parisian boots or 
Swanbill corsets, pass along with small baskets 
in their hands, laughing and chattering gaily 
with each other. They seem so happy and 

leased with themselves and everybody, that one 
is inclined to question whether civilisation would 
really prove a boon to those innocent creatures. 

The contrast between the industrious hard- 
working Chinaman and the easy-going Siamese 
is very marked. From early morn till dewy eve, 
and much later, the Chinamen are there hulling 
rice with cumbrous machines worked by the feet, 
hammering at the anvil, making shoes and tables, 

ulling ‘jinrickshas.”’ They do the heavy work 
in the rice-mills and timber-yards, make active 
and obedient servants and good cooks to Euro- 

ans ; have some of the best stores in Bangkok ; 
eep pawnshops, and receive all manner of stolen 
goods without a word——in fact, do everything by 
which an honest (or a dishonest) penny may be 
turned. They speak a mongrel Siamese, and the 
better class of them English, and know how 
to make their services so valuable that their 


agg is absolutely indispensable in Bangkok. 
he toil of the lower class is never-ending, 
Sunday or Monday, during the live-long day 
they perspire over their labour, seeming to have 
no relaxation except when for a few minutes 
they stop to bolt down their indigestible food, 
squatted on a bench in a row, with their backs 
turned to the street ; afterwards to smoke a long 
opium pipe, and occasionally, in the evening, 
stand and listen to the infernal din and appa- 
rently senseless motions of their native actors, 

How different is a Siamese family group! 
There, on a few boards, under a palm-thatched 
roof, are displayed for sale cakes, dried fish, 
abundance of fruit, and a few odds and ends of 
European goods. The wrinkled old ‘granny,’ 
toothless but grinning, sits dangling her dried-up 
skinny legs, while around are playing her numer- 
ous grandchildren, naked as the day on which 
they entered the world ; or if clothed, it is with 
a string of silver coins round the neck. The 
mother squats tailor-fashion on the boards beside 
her goods, ready to serve any customer ; but as 
for the husband, he is not to be seen. If he does 
pretend to work at all, he is the adherent or 
hanger-on of some prince or great man : he carries 
his teapot, his betel-box, or his umbrella. At 
anyrate, whatever he does, it must be light and 
easy, even though the wages are small; for as 
long as he has a waistcloth, a handful of rice, 
and the unfailing cigarette of native tobacco, he 
is omaggoon content. 

Ve are approaching the country now, and 
cross one of those creeks, or canals, communicat- 
ing with the river which are here more numerous 
and important than the roads; indeed, there is 
only one road of any pretension to that name, 
and we are walking on it. The creek is crowded 
with canoes, conveying merchandise of all kinds ; 
and the speed and dexterity with which these 
craft are propelled by single-bladed paddles are 
truly remarkable. ‘The water is muddy and 
extremely dirty-looking ; but every one bathes 
here; the children in happy laughing groups, 
playing and dashing the water over themselves ; 
while their more sedate parents stand on a plank 
and solemnly ‘douche’ themselves with pailful 
after pailful of the yellow water. The Siamese 
are fond of bathing; but, to judge from the 
quality of the water used, it is not from a sense 
of the duty of cleanliness, but simply to cool 
themselves. At this point in our walk it becomes 
necessary to hold the nostrils firmly and advance 
at a quick trot, to escape as quickly as possible 
from the stench of a tannery and pigsties on the 
one side, and a particularly evil odour from some 
huts on the other. 

That safely accomplished, we find the scene 
suddenly changes from Siam to India; for we 
are passing through the Hindu quarter, or at 
least where those who are engaged in the cattle- 
trade do congregate. Their Siamese wives are 
busily preparing the morning meal of fish and 
rice over small fires in front of their wooden 
houses; and some hoary old men, the repositories, 
doubtless, of the wisdom and traditions of the 
tribe, sit gravely on their haunches warming their 
skinny fingers at the leaping flames. The mon- 
grel children playing around and emitting baby 
sounds remarkably like those to be heard in the 
best-regulated nurseries of England, would make 
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a curious study for an ethnologist. Their fathers, 
however, exhibit the flashing eyes, well-marked 
features, and dark skins of the genuine Hindu, as 
they move about, haughty and imperious-looking, 
in their coloured turbans and white robes. They 
are a rough lot, and are continually hurling 
volleys of abuse at each other, or beating their 
wretched wives, and in consequence get heavily 
fined in the Consular Court, when their better | 
halves (or thirds, or quarters, as the case may De) | 
pluck up courage to prosecute them. They are | 
very religious, after their fashion, in spite of | 
their evil doings, and preserve the faith of their | 
fathers in a gaudy little temple adorned with 
painted figures of peacocks, placid cross-legged 
Gaudamas, and other strange monsters. The | 
cattle which we see standing in the open sheds, | 
or being made to leap out of the boats at the | 
landing-place—for there is no planking to enable 
the poor beasts to land in comfort—are mostly | 
the result of foraging expeditions among the | 
agriculturists, who receive scant justice from the | 
Siamese governors. | 

Dirty brown-coloured ‘pariah’ dogs, with no 
particular home or master, come rushing out, | 
smelling at one’s heels and barking furiously. A | 
big stick is an ps: ae ‘vale mecum’ on a | 

eat off those ugly ferocious 
brutes, that swarm everywhere, fighting for 
morsels over the dunghills. The Siamese are 
reluctant, in accordance with the precepts of 
Buddha, to kill any living thing if they can help 
it, so these pests multiply and replenish the | 
earth to the danger of the calves of passers-by. 
Though they won’t kill dogs, they make little 
scruple of wringing the necks of innocent ducks 
and chickens, slaughtering bullocks and pigs, or of 
killing anything else that may fill their stomachs | 
or put a cent in their pockets. They evidently 
act upon the principle that if they must sin, they 
will have something materially comforting in this 
world to counterbalance to some extent the pun- | 
ishment in the next. 

We are now really in the country; and a re- 
freshing breeze, laden with the ozone of the Gulf 
of Siam, comes blowing across the level fields. 
The road is fringed with palm-trees and tropical 
shrubs ; but beyond, the scenery is dull and un- 
interesting—nothing but the dreary rice-fields, | 
bare and sunburnt at this season of the year, 
divided into plots by ridges of earth, which, later 
on, when the rains come down with the persistent 
doggedness of the tropics, will serve as footpaths 
through the midst of a vast inland sea. A herd 
of butfaloes—or the long-horned cattle that go by 
that name—are grazing peacefully in the distance ; 
and on the backs of two or three of them are 
seated brown little imps, the guardians of their 
‘father’s flocks,’ 

The Chinese cemetery lies up here. The ma- 
jority of the Chinamen in Bangkok are of the 
low coolie class, and their cemetery is dirty 
and unkempt, showing none of that care for 
the graves of their ancestors for which the Celes- 
tial Land is renowned. A herd of young pigs 
—the Chinaman’s favourite food—are rooting and 
grunting around the white tombstones, so that 
whatever merit is lost through negligence of 
their fathers’ graves is substantially compensated 
by extra juicy pork. That strange booming eerie 


sound we hear is caused by pieces of wood that 


go whirling round by the wind to drive away the 
evil spirits who come to disturb those who are 
now ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.’ 

On one side of the road are some European 
houses, their brown tiled roofs and the light 
painted lattice-work of the verandas almost buried 
in a profusion of rich tropical verdure. Happy 
voices of youngsters are issuing from one of them 
as we pass, accompanied by the cheery sound of 
some one sarcastically whistling ‘Up in the morn- 
ing’s no for me, up in the morning early,’ announc- 
ing that the inevitable Scotchman, to judge from 
the melody, has here planted his home, and is 
flourishing. 

It is curions to observe the most advanced 
civilisation and the lowest stage of barbarism 
existing side by side. That naked Siamese child 
who is putting his ear to one of the telegraph 
poles which line the road is probably wondering, 


just as his white brothers do in England, what 


the wires are saying ; and we see from a single 
wire issuing from a neighbouring house that the 
advantages of the telephone are as much appreci- 
ated by the residents of Bangkok as by the busiest 
merchants of London or New York. The funny 
old postman who is slowly advancing to meet us 
exemplifies in a ridiculous manner the contact of 
Western civilisation with Eastern barbarism. He 
wears a green waistcloth, and carries a white 
umbrella, but is without shoes, stockings, or 
trousers ; while his cap, coat, and bag are of the 
genuine English regulation type. There, however, 
the similarity ends. He does not emulate the 
zeal and speed of his English fellow-workers, 
tearing along the road, giving thundering double 
rat-a-tats on the doors of the houses and at the 
hearts of the inmates. Indeed, there are neither 
knockers to rap nor bells to ring ; and when he 
has a letter to deliver at a European house, he 
saunters slowly in through the ever-open door 
and delivers it to the boy who is alway: at hand. 
We are denied the luxury, or curse, as the case 
may be, of those double knocks, and if there is 
any pit-patting of hearts, it is when the ‘boy’ 
comes slipping up with noiseless bare feet and 
puts the letter in our hand. 

Our boyish days are again brought to mind by 
the sight of two children going off to school. 
The one is a Chinese boy, exhibiting in his neatly- 
plaited pigtail and snow-white clothes the care 
of a fond mother at home ; and the other a half- 
caste. They are both carrying slates and exer- 
cise-books, and show by their dilatoriness the 
same reluctance to go to school which we all felt 
when we were young. 

What a contrast between those two innocent 
children on their way to school and the string of 
wretched dirty convicts, fastened like wild beasts 
to each other by a rope, who pass along with 
hangdog looks and clanking chains. Their scarred 
backs, skeleton frames, and hungry wolfish faces, 
painfully impress upon us that the civilisation we 
see around in the shape of telephones, telegraphs, 
and posts is only skin-deep, and underneath 
festers the most brutal barbarism and injustice. 

The sun is now mounting in the heavens, and 
his rays becoming more and more unendurable, 
warn us to retrace our steps—literally speaking, 
as we cannot vary the walk by coming back in a 
different direction, Arrived at home bathed in 
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perspiration, we have a cold bath, a luxury which 
one must come to the tropics to enjoy to the 
utmost, demolish a hearty breakfast, and then 
prepare for our daily toil. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE 
THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK, 
CHAPTER X.—THE HUMOURS OF AN INDIAMAN. 


THE mystery being at an end, most of the passen- 
| gers, after a brief spell of loitering and talking, 
went below, little Saunders leading the way with 
the meteorolite, and the captain closing the pro- 
cession, to finish the glass of grog he had been 
disturbed at by finding the ship off her course. 
I was exchanging a few words with Mr Cocker 
on this second queer incident of the day, when 
the fellow who was at the wheel exclaimed : ‘ Beg 

ardon, sir ;’ and I saw him shift very uneasily 
iow one leg to the other with a drag of the 
length of his arm over his brow, as though he 
— perspired. 

‘What is it?’ inquired Mr Cocker. 

‘Am I expected to stand here alone, sir?’ 
asked the fellow. 

‘Certainly. What! Ona fine night like this ? 
What do you want? That I should call hands to 
the relieving tackles?’ cried the second mate. 

The man sent a look up at the stars before 
answering, with a sort of cowering air in the 
posture of his head. 

‘One of them blooming boomerangs,’ said he, 
‘might come along again, sir. What’s a man 
to do if time ain’t allowed him to get out of the 
road 2? 

‘Your having a companion won’t help you, 
said the second mate. 

‘I dunno,’ answered the fellow. ‘Whatever 
it be that chucks the like of them things, might 
hold off at the sight of two of us.’ 

The second mate stood looking at him a little, 
and then burst into a laugh. 

‘Well, well!’ said he; ‘if there’s ever a lead- 
line to sound the depths of forecastle ignorance, 
I allow there must be fathoms enough of it to 
belay an end to the moon’s horns,’ 

Nevertheless he called to one of the watch to 
come aft and hold the wheel with the other man, 
making some allowance, I daresay, for the super- 
stitious feelings which possessed the sailor, and 
which were certainly not to be softened down by 
the sight of the great blood-stain close to his feet. 

I went below, and found the passengers 
listening to Mr Saunders, who, with the 
meteorolite before him, was delivering a dis- 
course on that kind of stone, pointing to 
it with his finger, speaking very slowly and 
emphatically, and looking in his wistful way 
up into the faces of his audience. Even Miss 
Temple seemed interested, and stood listening 
with her back against the mizzen-mast, the em- 
bellished trunk of which formed a very noble 
fanciful background for her fine figure. How- 
ever, I was more in the temper for a pipe of 
tobacco than for a lecture, and was fod» vd on 


deck again, for after half-past nine o'clock in 
the evening we were privileged to smoke upon 
the poop. Colledge presently joined me; but 
in twenty minutes he gave a prodigious yawn 
and then went to bed; and I paced the deck 


alone, with deep enjoyment of the hush coming 
to the ship out of the dark scintillant distance— 
a silence of ocean-night that seemed to be 
deepened to the senses by the marble stillness 
of the wide white pinions stealing and floating 
up in a sort of glimmer of spaces to the faint 
mist-like square of the main royal. There was 
a faint noise of trembling and rippling waters 
over the side, and the line of the taffrail with 
the two fellows at the wheel rose and fell very 
softly to the black secret heave of the long deep- 
sea undulation. The cuddy lamps were dimmed, 
the interior deserted ; there was a small group 
of smokers on the quarter-deck in the shadow 
of the bulwark conversing quietly ; abaft the 
mizzen rigging flitted the dusky form of old 
Keeling, who had come up to take a turn or 
two and a final squint at the weather before 
turning in. 

Some one emerged through the companion 
hatch, and, after looking about him a little, 
crossed to the lee rail, where I was standing. 

‘Is that you, Dugdale ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘What’s the matter, Greenhew ? 
Time to be in bed, isn’t it?’ Ki 

‘Oh, I say, Dugdale,’ exclaimed the young 
fellow in a breathless kind of way, as though 
the effort to check some fit of merriment nearly 
choked him, ‘there’s such a lark down-stairs— 
in my cabin—Riley, you know’ And here 
he laughed out. 

‘What’s the lark ?’ I asked. 

‘I want you to come and see, he answered. 
‘I found it out by the merest accident. Heavens, 
what capers! And if I don’t contrive some 
excuse to introduce Miss Hudson into the cabin, 
that she may see himn—— Well! well !—But 
come along, though.’ 

‘But, my good fellow, let me first of all know 
what I am to see,’ said I, ‘I am enjoying the 
silence and coolness of this deck and my pipe 
and ’——- 

He interrupted me as he cautiously stared 
around him. 

‘You know, of course, that Riley’s got the 
bunk under me?’ he exclaimed in a fluttering 
voice, as though he should at any moment break 
out into a loud laugh; ‘well, you can make 
him do whatever you like when he’s asleep.’ 

‘Go on,’ said 1; ‘I may understand yon pre- 
sently.’ 

‘When I went to my cabin to turn in,’ he 
continued, ‘I found him in bed ; and imagining 
him to be awake, I exclaimed, just as a matter 
of chaff, you know: “Look out, my friend! 
There’ll be a meteorolite crashing clean through 
my bunk into your head in a minute—so, mind 

our eye, Riley!” The moment I said this he 
Renued out from between his sheets on to the 
deck, and stood cowering with his hands over 
his head, as if to shelter it. His eyes were shut, 
and I supposed he was playing the fool. “Get 
back into bed, man,” said I; “you can’t humbug 
me.” He immediately lay down again in a 
manner that surprised me, I assure you, Dugdale; 
for it was as full of obedience as the behaviour 
of any beaten dog. I watched him a little, to 
see if he opened his eyes; but he kept them shut, 
and his breathing proved him fast aslee 

thought I would try him again. “Hi, Riley !” 
I exclaimed. “Here’s Peter Hemskirk come to 
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haul you out of your bunk. Protect yourself, 
or he’ll be dragging you into the cuddy, dressed 
as you are, and Miss Hudson is there to see you.” 
gen Dugdale’—here he clapped his hands 
to his lips, to smother a fit of laughter—‘he 
doubled up his fists and let fly at the air, kicking 
off the clothes, that he might strike out with 
his legs; and thus he lay working all over like 
a galvanised frog. You never saw such a sight. 
Come down and look at him.’ 

‘Have you observed anything of the sort in him 
before ?’ said I, knocking the ashes out of my pipe. 

‘Never before, he answered ; ‘but I have him 
on the hip now. He’s tried to make a fool of 
me to Miss Hudson, and this blessed evening 
shows me my way to a very pretty rejoinder.— 
Come along, come along! Should he wake, there 
can be no performance.’ 

He went gliding with the step of a skater to 
the companion, and I followed, scarcely knowing 
as yet whether the young fellow was not design- 
ing in all this some practical joke of which I 
was to be the victim. We passed through the 
deserted cuddy, faintly lighted by one dimly 
burning lantern, and descended to the lower 
deck, where the corridor between the berths was 
illuminated by a bull’s-eye lamp fixed under a 
clock against the bulkhead. The cabin shared 
by the young men stood three doors down past 
mine on the same side of the ship. Greenhew 
stood a moment to listen, then turned the handle, 
took a peep, and beckoned me to enter. Affixed 


to a stanchion was a small bracket lamp, the glow 
of which was upon Riley’s face as he lay on his 
back in an under bunk, unmistakably in a deep 
sleep. His eyes were sealed, his lips parted, his 


respiration slow and deep, as of one who slumbers 
heavily. The wild disorder of the bedclothes 
was corroboration enough of Greenhew’s tale, at 
least in one article of it. 

‘Try him yourself, said my companion in a 
low voice. 

‘No, no, I answered. ‘I have a sailor’s rever- 
ence for sleep. You have invited me here to 
witness a performance. It is for you to make 
the play, Greenhew.’ 

He at once cried out: ‘Riley! Riley! the ship 
is sinking! For God’s sake, strike out, or you’re 
a drowned man !’ 

I was amazed to observe the young fellow 
instantly rise to his knees and motion with his 
arms in the exact manner of a swimmer, yet with 
a stoop of the head to clear it of the boards of 
the upper bunk ; which I considered as remark- 
able as any other part of the extraordinary 
exhibition for the perception that it indicated 
of surrounding conditions; whilst his gestures 
on the other hand proved him completely under 
the control of the delusion created ss his cabin- 
fellow’s cry. I also observed an expression of 
extreme suffering and anxiety in his face, that 
was made dumb otherwise by the closed lids. In 
fact it was the countenance of a swimmer battling 
Inagony. Greenhew looked on half choking with 
laughter. 

‘Oh,’ he whipped out in disjointed syllables, 
‘if Miss Hudson could only see him now !—Dug- 
dale, you’ll have to find me some excuse to intro- 
duce her here. Her mother must attend too— 
the more the merrier!’ and here he went off 
again into a fit, as though he should suffocate. 


For my part, I could see nothing to laugh at. 
Indeed, the thing shocked and astonished me, 
rather as a ainful, degrading, mysterious’ expres- 
sion of the haan mind acting under conditions 
of which I could not be expected of course to 
make head nor tail. Riley continued to move 
his arms with the motions of a swimmer for some 
minutes, meanwhile breathing hard, as though 
the water’s edge rose to his lip, whilst his face 
continued drawn out into an indescribable expres- 
sion of distress. His gesticulations then grew 
feeble, his respiration lost its fierceness and swift- 
ness and became once more long drawn and 
regular, and presently he lay back, still in a deep 
sleep, in the posture in which I had observed him 
when I entered. 

‘What d’ ye think of that ?’ exclaimed Greenhew 
with a face of triumph and enjoyment. 

‘A pitiful trick for a sleeper to fall into,’ said 
I. ‘I like your show so little, Greenhew, that I 
wish to see no more of it.’ 

‘Oh nonsense !’ he exclaimed; ‘let’s keep him 
caper-cutting a while longer. I’ll have a regular 
performance here every night. It shall be the 
talk of the ship, by George !’ 

As he spoke these words, Riley uttered a low 
cry, opened his eyes full upon us, stared a moment 
with the bewilderment of a man who has not all 
his senses, then sat upright, running his gaze over 
his bedclothes. 

‘What is the matter?’ he exclaimed, looking 
around at us. ‘Who has been’—— 

The light and expression of a full mind entered 
his eyes. He threw his feet over on to the deck 
and stood up. 

‘Have I been making a fool of myself in my 
sleep, Dugdale?’ said he.—I was at a loss for an 
answer.—He proceeded: ‘I know my weakness. 
I have heard of it often enough—at school—from 
my mother—again and again since, Dugdale.— 
Greenhew has brought you here to watch me. 
And that means,’ cried he, turning fiercely upon 
Greenhew, ‘that you have been exercising your 
humour upon me in my sleep, and instead of 
compassionating a painful and humiliating infirm- 
ity, you have’ 

His temper choked him. He clenched his fist 
and let fly at friend Greenhew right between the 
eyes. Down went the Civil Service man like a 
statue knocked off its pedestal; but he was up 
again in a minute ; and neither of them wanting 
in a at it they went! 

‘For heaven’s sake, stop this!’ I shouted ; 
‘consider how terrified the ladies will be.— 
Greenhew, cease it, man.—Riley, get you into 
your bunk again ’—— 

Here there was a violent thumping upon the 
door of the cabin. 

‘ Anybody fallen mad here?’ was bawled in the 
familiar notes of Colonel Bannister. ‘Or is it 
murder that’s being done ?’ 

He opened the door and looked in. 

‘What on earth is the matter?’ exclaimed 
some one at the door. 

It was Mr Emmett. He trembled, and was 
very pale. He had thrown his tragedian cloak 
over his shoulders, and looked a truly ludicrous 
object with a short space of his bare shanks show- 
ing and his feet in a pair of large carpet slippers. 
In fact, by this time the whole of the passengers 
were alarmed, the ladies looking out of their 
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doors and calling, the men hustling into the 
passage to see, with the sound of Mr Prance’s 
voice at the head of the steps of the hatch shout- 
ing down to know »what the nvise was about. 
The captain, arriving on the scene, insisted 
on one of the young fellows quitting the 
eabin and sharing the berth tenanted by Mr 
Fairthorne. Both vehemently refused to budge. 
The captain then asked who struck the first 
blow. Riley answered that he had, and was 
beginning to explain, when old Keeling silenced 
him by saying that he would give him five 
minutes to retire to Mr Fairthorne’s berth, and 
that if he had not cleared out by that time, 
he would send for the boatswain and a sailor or 
two to show him the road. This ended the 
difficulty, as I was told next morning, and the 
rest of the night passed quietly enough. 

Next day, Mr Riley put in an appearance at 
breakfast. On seeing me he came round to my 
seat, and in a few words begged me not to explain 
the cause of the quarrel, as he had no wish that 
his peculiarity as a sleeper should be known to 
the rest of us. I gave him my word, but 
regretted that he should have exacted it, as I 
should have liked to talk with Saunders and 
Hemmeridge on the very extraordinary mani- 
festations [ had witnessed. It was fortunate, 
however, that my share in the disturbance was 
not guessed at. The Colonel, Hemskirk, and the 
rest imagined that I had been drawn to the 
young men’s berth by the noise, as they had, 
and no questions were therefore asked me. 

Nothing happened worth noting in the week 
that followed this business. The trade-wind 
blew as languid a breeze as ever vexed the heart 
and inflamed the passions of a shipmaster. It 
was to be a long passage, we all said—six months, 
Mr Johnson predicted—and old Keeling admitted 
that he had nothing to offer us in the way of 
hope until we had crossed the equator, where the 
south-east trades might compensate us for this 
northern sluggishness by blowing a brisk gale of 
wind. 

However, if the dull crawling of the ship held 
the spirits of us who lived aft somewhat low, 
forward the Jacks made sport enough for them- 
selves, and of a second dog-watch were as jolly a 
lot as ever fetched an echo out of a hollow 
topsail with salt-hardened lungs. There were a 
couple of excellent fiddlers amongst them, and 
these chaps would perch themselves upon the 
booms, and with bowed heads and quivering arms 
saw endless dance-tunes out of the catgut. Many a 
half-hour have I pleasantly killed in watching and 
hearkening to the forecastle frolics. The squeak- 
ing of the fiddles was the right sort of music for 
the show ; the Jacks in couples lovingly embrac- 
ing each other, slided, twirled, frisked, polked 
with loose delighted limbs between the forecastle 
rails, their hairy faces grinning over each other's 
shoulders ; or one of them would take the deck 
—the rest drawing off to smoke a pipe and look 
on—and break into a noble maritime shuftle—the 
true deep-sea hornpipe—always dancing it to per- 
fection, as I would think, 

In this same week about which I am writing, 
Mr Colledge, inspired possibly by the noise of the 
fiddles forward and the spectacle of the forecastle 


when the thing was suggested; and certainly 
Colledge’s programme was a promising one: there 
was the wide spread of awning for a ballroom 
ceiling ; there were flags in abundance to stretch 
between the ridge-rope and the rail, as a wall of 
|} radiant colours through which the moon would 
, sift her delicate tender haze without injury to the 
light of the lanterns, which were to be hung in 
'a row on either side fore and aft; there was the 
| piano to rouse up from its moorings below, and 
to be secured on some part of the deck where its 
_ tinkling could be everywhere heard. 

Colledge was enchanted with his scheme, and 
went about thirstily in the prosecution of it ; but, 
as I have said, to no purpose, Colonel Bannister 

shouted with derision when asked if he would 
| dance; Greenhew was not yet well, was ex- 
tremely sulky, and hung about in retired 
places ; Riley called dancing a bore ; Fairthorne 
| pleaded tender feet ; little Saunders smote his 
breast to Colledge’s inquiry and said plaintively: 
‘Who would stand up with me?’ In short, every 
man-jack of us aft, saving Mr Johnson and 
myself, declined to take any active part in the 
proposed ball; and Colledge,.with a face of 
| loathing, abandoned the idea, vowing to me that 
he had never met with such a pack of scarecrows 
in his life, and that we should have been better 
off in the direction of jollity and companionship 
had the cargo of monkeys been spared to take the 
place of our male passengers. 

Thus did we somewhat wearily roll our way 
through the Atlantic parallels, fanned by a light 
north-east wind over the quarter, under a heaven 
of blue, with the sun in the midst of it splendid] 
shining, and a night-sky of airy indigo rich with 
stars from sea-line to sea-line. The flying-fish 
shot from the coppered sides of the Indiaman, 
but saving them and ourselves, the ocean was 
tenantless of life; we sighted no ship; no bird 
hovered near us ; once only, when it was drawing 
near to midnight, I heard the sounds of a deep 
respiration off one or the other of the bows—the 
noise of some leviathan of the deep rising from 
the dark profound to blow his fountain under the 
stars ; but there was no shadow of it to be seen 
nor break of white waters to indicate its neigh- 
bourhood. It was but a single sigh, deep and 
solemn, as though old Ocean himself ‘had delivered 
it out of his heart, and the glittering heights 
seemed to gather a deeper mystery from the mere 
note of it. 


THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS IN 
THE PAST. 


We have less definite information about the 
punishment of criminals in ancient times than 
about any other portion of their public and 
private economy. The prevalence of slavery left 
much of what is now public jurisdiction in private 
| hands, and few records have consequently been 
| preserved. In an early stage of civilisation, more- 
over, the retribution which overtook the wrong- 
Pineda it did overtake him—generally took 
| the form of private and bloody vengeance on the 
| part of the relatives or tribe of the person in- 


jinks, made an effort to get up a dance aft; but | jured ; to use a legal phrase, the law of tort had 


to no purpose. 


Some of the girls looked eagerly | a much more extended application than at present. 
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Such particulars as have come down to us relate 
chiefly to the treatment of prisoners of war. 
These were employed by the Chaldeans, Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and the Persians on 
great public works, such as palaces, temples, cities, 
and roads ; the Pyramids, Nineveh, and Persepolis 
were thus constructed. One of the kings of 
Assyria returned from a single campaign with 
more than two hundred thousand prisoners, and 
they were immediately set to work in this way. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that in Egypt offenders 
against the law, as well as prisoners taken in 
battle, were employed in mining for stone, and 
were treated with the utmost rigour and barbarity. 
They were bound in fetters, and obliged to work 
so hard that the greater proportion speedily 
succumbed under the strain. No rest or indul- 
gence was granted to the sick, the feeble, or the 
aged, and all were compelled, by blows and ill- 
treatment, to labour to the extreme limit of 
human endurance. No attention was paid to 
their persons, and they were all driven to their 
work with the lash, until death intervened to put 
an end to their sufferings. 

In the history of Greece and Rome it is difficult 
to find any distinction between the treatment of 
slaves and that of criminals; both were set to 
heavy outdoor labour and treated with brutal 
harshness ; but any distinct system for the pun- 
ishment of crime can hardly be said to have 
existed until a late period of the Roman Empire. 
Even then, incarceration in noisome dungeons and 
labour in mines seem to have been the chief 
methods of dealing with offenders, The prisons 
were without light and ventilation, and abounded 
in filth and pestilential odours, But prisons 
formed a costly and troublesome means of punish- 
ment; and torture, mutilations, and whippings 
were preferred for many offences. The earliest 
account of prisons in China is found in the 
Shuking, or 
fucius, a work which covers the period from 
2356 to 723 Bc. The prisons seem to have been 
arranged somewhat on the plan of a large stable, 
having an open central court, occupying nearly 
a fourth of the area, and small cribs or stalls 
covered by a roof, in which the prisoners were 
lodged. They were secured by manacles and 
gyves, a chain joining the hand to the neck, and 

esperate criminals were even more heavily 
ironed. Whipping and branding were also em- 
ployed as punishments. 

Coming down to more modern times, the most 
common form of dealing with criminals in France 
for many centuries was condemning them to the 
galleys or galéres. Philip the Fair (1285-1314) 
appears to have been the introducer of this system, 
and from his day until well into the present 
century it continued in vogue. The galleys were 
huge rowing-vessels, often containing several 
banks of oars, which were largely used for the 
transport of soldiers and military stores. The 
labour of rowing was very heavy ; and as scant 
consideration was shown to the prisoners, they 
frequently died from the excessive exertions to 
which they were compelled. To prevent the possi- 
bility of escape, each man was fastened by ae 
to the oar at which he laboured, a practice which 
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gave rise to the still familiar expression, ‘chained 
to the oar.” Convicts undergoing this punish- 
ment were also branded in early times with the 
three letters GAL (an abbreviation of galéres), 
and later with only two, T. F. (Travaux forcés) or 
T. P. (Travauc @ perpetuite). 

Closely connected with the establishment of the 
galleys are to be found the rudiments of a penal 
institution known as the bagne or bagnio. This 
name was derived from a prison in Constantin- 
ople which contained a central alley where large 
quantities of water were gathered for the baths ; 
from this circumstance the Italians called the 
prison bagnio or bath, and the name soon became 
a generic one for all prisons of the same kind. 
The labour imposed upon the inmates was very 
severe, and they were constantly under strict dis- 
cipline, in addition to being chained and heavily 
ironed. When the galley system was introduced 
into France, bagnios were built for the accommo- 
dation of the rowers when not employed at the 
oars, and they continued in use for centuries ; 
indeed, it was only so recently as 1854 that they 
were finally abolished. 

Another class of prisons in which labour formed 
no part of the punishment were those of which 
the Bastille, the Conciergerie, La Force, and La 
Salpétriere were noted examples; and their in- 
mates were a motley crew of political offenders, 
debtors, vagabonds, and thieves. They were 
either kept in dungeons, called cachots, oubliettes, 
and cabanons, without sufficient air, space, food, 
or clothing; or were allowed to congregate, 
play games, and to purchase superior accom- 
modation and food, in both cases, however, 
leading lives of enforced idleness. The evils of 
this state of things were perceived some time 
before the Revolution, and led to a gradual 
abandonment of the use of such prisons; and when 
the Bastille was taken and destroyed in 1789, it 
was found to be almost empty, the few prisoners 
which it still contained being either mad or 
utterly friendless persons, to whom release was 
no boon. ‘The present treatment of convicts in 
France is very similar to our own, except that 
transportation is still in use, the worst class of 
criminals being deported to New Caledonia. 

England was late in adopting any steady system 
of incarceration and prison discipline. Speaking 
of even so comparatively recent a period as the 
sixteenth century, Captain Arthur Griffiths says 
in his Chronicles of Newgate that the prison records 
are very meagre. ‘No elaborate system of incar- 
ceration, as we understand it, existed. The only 
idea of D eempoomey was the infliction of physical 
pain, There were prisons ; but these receptacles, 
except for debtors, were only the antechambers of 
the pillory and the scaffold’ Transportation was 
a common form of punishment during the seven- 
teenth century ; and even such persons as were 
confined in prisons and jails could often obtain 
release by accepting military service. We can 
readily understand that the sparsity of popula- 
tion and the political insecurity of those times 
must have militated considerably against the 
establishment of an organised system of imprison- 
ment and convict labour. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century some steps were taken 
towards improvement, but they were desultory 
and spasmodic, Transportation to the American 
plantations was maintained until the war of inde- 
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pendence, and only debtors and minor offenders 
were regularly imprisoned. Their lot was a 
terrible one; the jails were for the most part 
under the complete control of the local authori- 
ties, and were often farmed out to individuals, 
to whom was committed, with little or no super- 
vision, the whole treatment and discipline of the 
prisoners. 

The terrible results of this system—or rather 
want of system—were made known by the inves- 
tigations of Howard. When he began them in 
1773, the prisons were for the most part dirty, 
unhealthy, and poisonous dens, and their wretched 
inmates were dependent for food, clothing, and 
all necessaries of life on the caprice of their jailers 
or on the charity of the benevolent. No dis- 
tinction was made between tried and untried 
prisoners, all being alike heavily ironed. A malig- 
nant disease, known as jail-fever, was developed 
in these places, and was often communicated at 
assizes and jail deliveries to barristers, officials, 
and judges. Howard computed that it carried 
away far more than the gallows, though execu- 
tions were numerous enough. His researches 
made a great sensation, and led to an almost 
immediate improvement. By an Act passed in 
1779, the first and a very important step was 
taken towards our present system of reformatory 
punishment. It provided for the erection of 
penitentiary houses—probably the first use of the 
term in English law—with a proper staff of 
officials to manage them, and with the necessary 
provisions for setting the prisoners to steady and 
systematic work. This Act also appointed visiting 
justices to superintend the administration of the 
new system. The treadmill, oakum-picking, and 
stone-dressing were among the employments speci- 
fied as suitable for the prisoners, and regula- 
tions were — to insure proper sanitary 
arrangements. From the date onward, progress 
has been steady, though often slow, and our 

resent methods of dealing with criminals may 
Ee considered as on the whole satisfactory. It 
only remains to notice briefly the more important 
changes which have been made during the pre- 
sent century. 

When transportation to America had to be 
abandoned, the practice began of sending crimi- 
nals to Australia, the first batch leaving for 
Botany Bay in 1787. This deportation to the 
antipodes continued until 1853, when it was abol- 
ished, in deference to the wishes of our colonists 
there. Though the system had its advantages, 
it was not on the whole satisfactory, and led 
to grave difficulties in the early history of New 
South Wales and Tasmania. A graphic if some- 
what highly-coloured picture of its working is 
— in a novel by the late Marcus Clark called 

‘or the Term of his Natural Life. About the 
middle of the century it was found that the 
prisons were administered with considerable 
tyranny and severity by the officials, and that a 
great deal of useless labour was performed on the 
crank and treadmill. Many of our readers will 
remember the fierce attack made on this state of 
things by the late Charles Reade in Never too late 
to Mend. When transportation was finally abol- 
ished, a thorough reorganisation of our prison 
system took place, and the present plan of long 
sentences and tickets of leave was introduced. It 
has on the whole worked satisfactorily, as it 


lessens the cost to the taxpayer, and offers 
prisoners inducements to good conduct and refor- 
mation. Recent statistics reveal the encouraging 
fact that our convict population is steadily on the 
decline. 


JULIUS VERNON: 
A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 
CHAPTER X. 


Homes started to go to Cadogan Place to settle 
that important point referred to at the end of 
the last chapter. He had forgotten the business 
upon which he had sent Mr Vizard until that 
gentleman met him at the door. Deliberating a 
moment as to whether he would not let Vizard’s 
report stand over till next day, being at present 
of but secondary interest, he carelessly asked 
the agent if he had obtained any information. 

‘I have obtained all you want, Mr Holmes. 
There was no difficulty at all about it.’ 

‘IT am just going out,’ said Holmes undecidedly ; 
‘perhaps you had better call in the morning— 
or I will spare your time by coming to your 
office.’ 

‘As you please, Mr Holmes; a very few 
minutes will suffice.’ 

‘Is that so?—Come up to my room, then, 
and tell me.’ 

Without removing his hat or gloves, Frank 
Holmes pointed to a chair for Mr Vizard, and 
threw his leg over the back of another. 

‘This cheque,’ said the agent, proceeding in 
a dry methodical way, and reckoning off the 
points of his report on his fingers, ‘was paid in 
to the Anglo-Canadian Bank on Monday, June 
12th, by a gentleman named John Henry 
Musgrave, and credited to the said Musgrave’s 
account,’ 

‘Musgrave !’ exclaimed Holmes in amazement 
—‘John Henry Musgrave !’ 

‘The same,’ said Vizard, glancing curiously 
in his face. ‘The money was drawn out this 
morning by the said John Henry Musgrave in 
a draft on Montreal. I went no further than 
this _— Have you any additional instruc- 
tions ?? 

‘Not just now—it was the name that struck 
me. I shall probably look you up to-morrow, 
Mr Vizard.—Till then, good-bye, and many 
thanks.’ 

He remembered now, as he went out into the 
Strand, that he owed the Musgraves a call, and 
indeed had promised Mrs Musgrave that he 
would call. He had forgotten about it until 
Vizard recalled them by that curious and puzzling 
report concerning the cheque. It might possibly 
have been some other ‘John Henry Musgrave ;’ 
it could hardly have been the man Holmes dined 
with the evening before. He decided to call 
and take an opportunity of asking about it. He 
had no exalted opinion of Musgrave; and if 
the latter were really the recipient of the cheque, 
it was doubtless an incident of a gambling 
transaction. But what, in this case, was the 
meaning of taking out the money that morning 
in the form of a draft on Montreal? If Musgrave 
and his wife were going to Canada, their decision 
was very sudden. 

The entire interest of Holmes, however, in 
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regard to that money was for the present refer- 
able to the possibility of Musgrave being the 
man who received it from Faune. For this 
being so, at once made the advertisement to 
‘M’ intelligible as daylight, and furnished an 
explanation of Faune’s behaviour on the night 
of the 10th of June that might be worth his 
life to him. 

As Holmes went into the Grand Hotel he felt 
that accidents were beginning to tell in the 

risoner’s favour. If it could be proved that 
fe spent the evening of Friday the 9th of June 
at Cadogan Place, and that he kept this appoint- 
ment with Musgrave the next evening at half- 

st nine o'clock, two powerful points in the 
efence were secure. 

Greatly to his surprise and discomfiture, he 
was informed at the hotel office that the Mus- 
graves had left. They went away before luncheon, 
in a railway omnibus, to Euston Station. So, 
then, they were gone to Canada, It must be 
admitted that Frank Holmes felt a little morti- 
fied and indignant at the needless deception they 
had both practised towards him the previous 
evening—needless, because he had not the slightest 
interest in their movements. But small impulses 
sometimes send great rocks rolling ; and Holmes 
took a cab down the street to Vizard’s office, 
and asked that gentleman to discover, if he 
could, the steamer by which they had taken 
passage. He meant that a letter from himself, 
couched in no complimentary terms, should 
overtake Mr Musgrave either at Queenstown or 
Moville. 

Mary Clayton was lying on a couch, looking 
ill and anxious, when ies rang at the door. 
She sat up, seeming to recognise who it was, and 
that unbidden colour came to her face for an 
instant which often inspires new hope in a 
despairing lover. Of course in her case it was 
assignable to another cause ; but her eyes were 
not so brave and steady when he met them now 
as when he saw her last. 

‘You are ill, Mary,’ he said at once, drawing a 
chair near to her and looking in her altered face 
with deep concern. ‘You ought to leave London 
and stay a while in some quiet seaside place or 
in the country. You would know all that was 
taking place as well as if you remained here.’ 

‘I will go away, Frank, as soon as I am sure,’ 
she answered gently. ‘I cannot go now.’ 

‘I wish you would.’ 

‘I am atraid, Frank,’ she said timidly—what a 
change from the earnestness of yesterday !—‘ that 
I have puta hard task upon you. Why should 
you do it, for me or for him? I have been 
thinking since I asked you, and I know I was 
wrong. You are too generous. If he—did what 
he is charged with—you are the last that should 
be asked to defend him.’ 

‘But if he is innocent, Mary?’ She started a 
little, and he added: ‘You recollect what I said? 
We must not hold any one guilty until he is 
proved so. Suppose that I al knowledge which 
satisfied me, morally, of Faune’s guilt, would you 
wish me to still try to get him acquitted? 
Guilty men, of course, are sometimes acquitted.’ 

‘Oh Frank !’ she exclaimed, turning white and 
staring at him with fear. ‘Do you think he is 
guilty ?’ 

‘It is because this is not the time to think so, 


that I am doing what I can for him. To be 
honest, Mary, even at the risk of paining you, I 
am not able to form a decided opinion one way 
or the other yet. I am giving him, for your sake, 
the benefit of the doubt.’ 

‘Thank you, Frank,’ she faintly replied, letting 
her head sink forward. 

He was profoundly distressed, but thought he 
had said what was best. It was not, to his view, 
a case for deception even temporarily. 

‘Matters have reached a critical point now,’ 
he continued, ‘and any moment may bring forth 
evidence that will be decisive. The police have 

ossession of the fatal message which brought 
Margaret Neale to the Park that night; but they 
are as yet unable to lay their hands on its source. 
It is only a question of time. But so far they 
have not actually traced it to Faune. Something 
else, however, has been discovered that may have 
an effect distinctly in his favour. You will not 
attach to it more importance than at present it is 
worth, if I tell you what it is?’ 

She promised. ; 

‘It is known, then, that Faune had an appoint- 
ment not far from the scene of the murder, at 
half-past nine that night. This would account 
for his leaving here so early. I am almost 
certain I know the man he had the appointment 
with, and that it related to a money matter, 

That she heard this statement with keen 
interest need hardly be said; but as he spoke, 
there came at the same time a curious reflective 
look into her eyes which was very singular. 

‘May I ask, Mary, Holmes said, as she con- 
tinued silent, ‘if he made any reference to an 
appointment or engagement when going from 
here that night?’ 

‘No,’ she answered; ‘he suddenly said he 
must go—that was all.’ 

‘You must have thought it odd ?? 

She did not answer. The same reflective 
look was still in her eyes, ‘Are you quite sure, 
she asked, to his surprise, ‘that Mr eon had 
the appointment you refer to?’ 

‘Quite sure ; the singular thing is that he did 
not mention it, as an explanation of his leaving 
you so early.’ 

‘He did not mention it, she merely said. 

It struck Frank Holmes that Miss Clayton 
knew something that she was holding back. As 
~~ kept silence about it, he could not question 
ner. 

After a pause, he made the inquiry which was 
the chief purpose of his call, and made it so 
casually that Miss Clayton did not suspect its 
import : ‘At what hour was Faune in the habit 
of leaving here? 

‘As well as I recollect, about half-past ten, 
when he dined with us,’ 

‘How odd that it should be that particular 
Saturday evening he went away so early. Do 
you recollect visto he dined with you the 
previous evening, Friday ?” 

‘I recollect very well. Mr Faune was not 
here on Friday at all; he did not even call in 
the afternoon. He dined here on the Wednesday, 
and then papa asked him to come on Saturday— 
you know why,’ she added, colouring. 

This statement threw the shadow of fell sus- 


a back on Faune again. The effect upon 
olmes was depressing ; he needed the stimulant 
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of strong facts to keep him to his task. He had 
built a good deal on the hope that Faune had 
been at Cadogan Place that important Friday 
evening, and now it was clear he had not been 
there. Holmes felt no confidence prompting him 
to pursue the +p med further and ascertain 
where the man had been that evening, 

‘There is a perplexing amount of uncertainty 
concerning that evening of the 10th of June,’ he 
said, in a tired way. ‘It just comes to this, 
Mary: if Faune will not help himself in throw- 
ing light upon the points that are obscure, no 
one else can do much for him. I am very 
anxious, for your sake, to help him; but if he 
persists in keeping silent I must abandon the 
task.’ 

‘Are you going to see him?’ she asked, a 
little startled. 

‘I suppose I must. I would rather not, of 
course. will see his solicitor first; and if I 
then find it necessary, I will go on and see him. 
He must speak, or be left to his chances, which 
at present are not many.’ 

e was surprised to see signs of agitation in 
the girl at this point. He had spoken strongly, 
but not more so than the case demanded. 

‘I really cannot do more than I am doing, 
Mary; I could not do more if Faune were my 
best friend.’ 

‘I know that, Frank.—It is something I had 
never meant to mention that—that I suppose I 
must tell you. Even papa does not know.’ 

Ms, Do not speak of aught that will distress you, 
ary.’ 

She showed signs of great distress, and after 
a minute’s silence, the flush left her face and 
she was very pale. ‘When I think,’ she said, 
in a very low voice, and commanding herself 
with evident pain, ‘that he may have gone from 


wife a few minutes later—oh Frank, it horrifies 
me, because he asked me to be his wife while 
you and papa were speaking down-stairs.’ 

‘What answer did you give hin! Pardon me 
for asking, but everything is so important.’ 

‘I gave him no answer—I had no time to 
give an answer. I could not think what to 
say, When papa returned. Of course, there was 
nothing more, until Mr Faune went away after 
nine o'clock.’ 

‘That was very curious,” the young man 
observed. Then he waited, thinking she had 
something further to communicate ; indeed, she 
seemed on the point of saying more for a minute 
or so; but she disappointed him. 

He could not help suspecting that some fact 
remained untold, whether of importance or not 
it was of course impossible to conjecture, except 
on the presumption that if it were important, 
or had any bearing on the prisoner’s case, Miss 
Clayton, at any pain to herself, would not con- 
ceal it. 

Holmes had observed of Faune’s going away 
without an answer to his proposal that it was 
‘very curious.” This was how it first struck him. 
He thought over it on his way back with other 
results. No man would, if he could help it, 
go away from a maiden without receiving an 
answer to such a momentous question. Even 
if he read consent in her face, he would have the 
words from her lips before he left her. What 


Faune read in Mary Clayton’s face when he 
asked her to be his wife, and during the half- 
hour he remained afterwards, was beside the 
question now. Holmes had it from her own 
lips that she would not have married Faune; 
but it was in the highest deyree improbable that 
Faune was disposed to expect oa an answer, 
Looks will not suffice for confident lovers, nor 
sometimes even words. The central fact was, 
that Faune, without waiting to receive a reply 
from Mary Clayton to his proposal, left the 
house more than an hour earlier than was usual. 

Was the keeping of the appointment with 
Musgrave at half-past nine sufficient to account 
for such extraordinary conduct? It was not. 
Let the business have been ever so urgent, it 
was not sufficient. Thus the net results of 
Holmes’s visit to Miss Clayton pointed more and 
more decidedly to the fatal identity of Claude 
Faune and Julius Vernon. 

Even while Holmes was coming to this con- 
clusion he felt it to be very possible that the 
keen activity of Cracroft and his colleagues 
might have riveted the last link in the chain of 
evidence by the discovery of the“agency by which 
the message had been inserted in the newspaper. 
Still, though his view of Faune’s case grew hourly 
gloomier, he was determined to keep his thoughts 
to himself, and to offer the prisoner’s solicitor 
such material as he had. This consisted now 
only of the undoubted fact of the appointment 
with Musgrave, indicated by the advertisement to 
*M’ in Faune’s own handwriting, and the transfer 


'of the cheque. It would be for the prisoner and 


his solicitor to prove an alibi (if they could) 
between the hours of nine and ten at night on 
the 9th and 10th of June. Surely this was an 
obvious defence, and its absence would be a 


4 : | terrible admission of weakness. 
here that night with the intent to murder his | 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF COMMENTATING. 


USEFUL, even necessary, as is the work of the com- 
mentator, too much zeal or lack of the critical 
faculty has in numerous cases given us amusing 
and astonishing productions. Swift in one of his 
bitter ‘ Epistles’ ridicules those 
who view 
In Homer more than Homer knew; 

and many a ‘philosophic mind’ has fully deserved 
his denunciation. Hawthorne, in his delightful 
account of the books in the Old Manse, mentions 
a lengthy commentary on Job ‘ which Job himself 
would not have the patience to read.” The ‘great 
books’ of history—the classics—have naturally 
had hosts of industrious scholars at work on 
them, with the idea of explaining them to their 
less learned brethren. Many of these expounders 
have been wise, many otherwise; but on the 
whole the reading world has been the gainer. 

Bentley's Horace is considered the most valu- 
able work of its kind ever produced ; but his 
edition of Milton is perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary failure a great scholar ever made. As 
a pretext for a new edition, he struck out the 
ingenious though absurd assumption, that as 
Milton in his blindness was compelled to employ 
an amanuensis, the accepted edition of the great 
poet was full of corruptions, owing partly to the 
carelessness of the amanuensis, and partly to the 
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in the text. 
the original purity of the reading 
emendations only prove him to have been quite 
destitute of taste in his own language. The fine 
lines, 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 


were far more difficult than Greek to his unpoetical 
mind, and he proposed to render them thus: 


No light, but rather a transpicuous gloom ! 


The conjectures of this hero of erudition were 
most unfortunate, and it is not necessary to give 
any more of his new readings. Pope, while 
appreciating some of the alterations, attacked 
him in the Dunciad as 

A mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 

Made Horace dull and humbled Milton’s strains ; 

Turn what they will to verse, their toil is vain ; 

Critics like me shall make it prose again. 
One writer has wittily said: ‘ Bentley did so vilely 
execute his trust that Paradise Lost under his 
ignorance and audaciousness may be said to be 
twice lost.’ It was one of Bentley's quarrels with 
a brother-scholar which made Sir Isaac Newton 
complain that two such divines should ‘be fighting 
with one another over a playbook.’ 

Of Porson many amusing anecdotes are related, 

most of them being fairly well known. 


often to examine the inscription on the Rosetta 
Stone, he received from the officials the name 
of Judge Blackstone. 

It need hardly be said that Shakespeare has 
had a goodly number of men at work on the 
elucidation of his text, or for the mystification 
of his readers. Mr Lowell in his caustic criticism 
of the editorial work in the ‘Library of Old 
Authors, remarks on one suggestion by an editor, 
that ‘this would amaze us were we not familiar 
with the commentators on Shakespeare.” In 
explanation of those grand lines in Hamlet, 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will, 
Steevens makes the characteristic comment: ‘Dr 
Farmer informs me that these words are merely 
technical. A woodman, butcher, and dealer in 
skewers lately observed to him that his nephew 
(an idle lad) could only assist him in making 
them; he could rough-hew them, but I was 
obliged to shape their ends. To shape the ends 
of wood-skewers—that is, to point them—requires 
a degree of skill; any one can rough-hew them. 
Whoever recollects the profession of Shakespeare’s 
father will admit that his son might be no 
stranger to such terms. I have frequently seen 
packages of wool pinned up with skewers’! 

In the old editions the word ‘canon’ is spelt 
‘cannon ;’ and with reference to the lines, 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter, 


many commentators thought it necessary to 
prove that the word did not suggest the idea of 
artillery. 

Steevens frequently wrote notes on Shakespeare 
to mislead his industrious rival Malone, and 
obtain an easy triumph in the next edition. The 
latter having in his edition taken great pains in 
the elucidation of the Sonnets, Steevens, in his 


From | 
the fact of his visiting the British Museum so | 


interpolation by him of some of his own verses | edition which followed, in order to spite Malone, 
entley then pretended to restore | rejected all of them, and in the style of Dr 
; but his | Johnson asked, ‘What has truth or nature to do 


with sonnets?’ On another occasion, he opened 
a lively controversy with Malone respecting the 
famous second-best bed, which is still worth 
| reading. 

Pope’s Essay on Man has always been a favourite 
| playground or battlefield with commentators. Mr 
Swinburne thinks Pope unfortunate in having so 
| many ‘cassocked commentators’ interested in his 
ifamous poem. He says: ‘After the Rev. Mr 
| Warton came the Rev. Mr Bowles; and after 
the Rev. Mr Bowles comes the Rev. Mr Elwin.’ 
Bishop Warburton, however, was really useful to 
Pope, for when the Essay was condemned, much 
to the author’s annoyance for its deistical argu- 
ments, he came forward, and, in a brilliant and 
| paradoxical manner, made Pope quite a respectable 
|champion of orthodoxy. The latest commentary 
/on this poem has been described by Mr Leslie 
| Stephen as ‘in three cases out of four more in 
/error than the text;’ and he severely criticises 
‘the common error of taking poetic ideas too 
| literally, and treating Popg as a philosopher and 
theologian rather than as a poet pure and simple. 

With regard to the sentiment contained in the 
lines, 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above 
Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove ! 


Voltaire prosaically remarked : ‘Any mathematician 
could have shown him that if Jupiter was less 
na his satellites, they would not revolve round 
tim ! 

Many are no doubt familiar with Mr Swin- 
burne’s article on Lamb’s notes on some com- 
ments by a ‘grotesque pedant’ Dr Nott, who had 
the honour of looking over Lamb’s manuscript 
observations on the works of the Puritan poet 
Wither. In illustration of one passage, Lamb 
quotes an apt parallel from Milton’s Apology for 
Smectymnuus, and the unlucky doctor asks, ‘ Why 
is this quoted? I see little similarity. —‘It was 
quoted for those who can see,’ rejoins ‘ Elia.” In 
relation to one of the Satires, Nott observes : 
‘There is but little pungency in this either.’ 
Lamb punningly replies: ‘Pray, expunge your 
observations, or make them a little more pungent.’ 
In another place it is remarked : ‘The oma ot 
this passage is too apparent to need a comment ;’ 
to which the commentator’s witty tormentor 
replies : ‘Then why give it one ?’ 


OLD LYON’S INN. 
A LAWYER'S TALE. 
CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION. 


Ar a sign from Miss Poining, after a moment of 
painful silence, Hester Gretworth dropped the 
curtain with a gesture of despair, As she turned 
towards me, I noticed that her lips were trem- 
bling and that tears glistened in her eyes. 

‘That picture,’ said Miss Poining, ‘is a portrait 
of my nephew, Reginald Gretworth—this young 
lady’s brother. It was taken five years ago. 
He was a law-student at that time in Lyon's 
Inn. May I ask how long you have resided 
there? 
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‘Three years this autumn,’ was my reply. 
Then I added : ‘ My rooms are at No, 7.’ 

‘No. 7? said Hester faintly. ‘Those are 
the very rooms which my brother occupied 
before’-—— She stopped suddenly. 

But Miss Poining finished the sentence: 
‘Before he disappeared.’ 

She then went on to inform me that the 
furniture, which I had purchased, had belonged 
to him. ‘Since then—for the last three years,’ 
added Miss Poining, ‘we have heard nothing of 
him. This letter, which you have been kind 
enough to bring us, is dated more than three 
years back. It contains no news: it only con- 
firms all that we dreaded might be the reason 
for his disappearance. We are still in ignor- 
ance as to whether he is living or dead.’ 

What answer could I make? I did not yet 
feel fully convinced that the incident of yester- 
night was more than a dream ; and it is possible 
that Miss Poining, with some knowledge of the 
matter-of-fact legal mind, understood that no 
questioning would lead me to commit myself 
to any opinion without clearer identification. 
It was a strange coincidence ; but that was no 
reat consolation. I began to wish that I had 
urnt that mysterious letter before I had 
brought it to this quiet home; it seemed to 
have revived in the hearts of those two women 
such a deeply-rooted sorrow. 

Miss Poining onan a hope, when I rose 
to take my leave, that I would visit them again. 
I have little doubt in my own mind that I 
should have found some excuse for calling even 
had she said nothing; for Hester Gretworth 
had in this one short hour made a most pleasing 
impression upon me. No hint had been given 
me in Dean Street as to her brother’s motive 
for his disappearance; but I soon learnt from 
a firm of lawyers with whom I was on intimate 
terms that there was a warrant out against 
a man named Reginald Poining Gretworth, who 
formerly occupied my rooms at No. 7 Lyon's 
Inn, on an accusation of forgery. Every one, 
they added, believed that he was dead. 

Months went by ; another autumn came round 
with its withered leaves and dull gusty weather. 
I had learnt to love Hester Gretworth as a 
man only can love once. I was no longer a 
briefless barrister; through interest and hard 
work I was gradually becoming recognised at 
the bar; and if I could win this girl’s heart, 
there would be, I thought, no happier man 
imaginable. No obstacle—not one that I could 
recognise—lay in our path. Miss Poining and 
I were the best of friends; no word about my 
love for Hester ever passed her lips. But there 
was a tacit understanding between us on the 
subject which no words could have made more 
explicit. My serious fears—fears that sometimes 
almost drove me to despair—were concerning 
Hester Gretworth herself. Did she care for 
me? Sometimes—when we sat under the old 
plane-tree in the little back garden of a summer's 
evening—I thought that, though I had not yet 
spoken, she loved me as deeply as I could have 
desired, But a change would come over her; 
she would suddenly avoid me, and in a manner, 
as I fancied, too marked to be misunderstood. 
At last I screwed up my courage and resolved 
to bring all doubts to an end. The chance 


soon occurred. Miss Poining had left us alone, 
as she frequently found occasion to do, and we 
were standing near one of the windows, look- 
ing out upon dreary old Dean Street, where 
the lamplighter was hurrying along with his 
ladder and distributing tremulous lights along ° 
the narrow thoroughfare. Hester was moving 
away; and, as I thought, an excuse was on 
her lips for leaving the room. 

‘Miss Gretworth, why do you avoid me? If 
~ only knew—but you must have guessed it 
ong ago—how dear your presence is to me! 
I have so much to say to you, if you would 
only give me by one word, one look, the right 
to speak,’ 

She became greatly agitated, but she made 
no reply. 

‘Ever since I have known you,’ said I, ‘for 
a whole year, you have been most in my 
thoughts—never, indeed, absent from them. 
My greatest ambition while working, sometimes 
day and night, has been to make a home for 
you, one in which ~ only aim would be to 
ring you happiness. Hester, I love you. I can 
keep silent no longer. Will you be my wife ?” 

She stood at some little distance from me 
with clasped hands and head bent low. Look- 
ing up now, tearfully, ye. pine A into my face, 
she said : ‘I cannot; it can never be.’ 

Had it not been for the look she uncon- 
sciously gave me—a look of overwhelming love 
while she spoke—her answer would have been 
more than I could have borne. 

She continued in a troubled tone: ‘It grieves 
me deeply, more me af than I can tell you, to 
be forced to give the least pain to one for 
whom I have such a very, very deep regard.’— 
I opened my lips to question her; but she raised 
her hand entreatingly, and said : ‘I implore you, 
Mr West, let me ow you how impossible it 
is for me ever to be your wife. The name of 
Gretworth has been disgraced. Reginald, of 
whom we once had every reason to be proud, 
has brought this trouble upon us. I could not 
have believed it possible—nothing would induce 
me to believe it now—had he not as good as 
confessed his guilt in that conscience-stricken 
letter which you brought us a year ago, At 
any moment—my heart seems to stand still 
when I think of it—my brother may be arrested 
and brought to justice! Can you believe that 
I—knowing what dishonour is hanging over his 
head—would consent to throw a Dlight over 
your brilliant career? Let us try to forget—if 
it be possible—that we have ever’ —— 

‘Forget? Oh Hester, that can never be! Do 
not your words assure me that—more than 
I dared to hope—you love me? There is no 
sacrifice—this of your brother’s misfortune is 
none—that I oll not gladly bear for your 
sake. Give me the right, dear Hester, to share 
this trouble with you. May you not some day 
need my aid? If ree brother still lives, if he 
is ever found, will he not retain me for the 
defence? A man is innocent in the eyes of the 
law until the word “Guilty” has been pro- 
nounced. Is there no gleam of hope ?’ 

Tears came into Hester’s eyes—tears of grati- 
tude, more touching than words. But when I 
said, ‘Is there no gleam of hope?’ she slowly 


shook her head. 
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We parted; and as long as I live, as long 

as my memory lasts, never shall I recall that 
parting without a sense of pain. I was too 
restless to return to Lyon’s Inn; I walked like 
a raving madman through the city into the 
darkest and most deserted streets that could 
be found in the east of London; and I chose 
the river-side, where the wind would perhaps 
cool my heated brain. 
‘ But something presently happened—something 
that gave me new og 0 I was hurrying 
along in sight of the Thames, when a man 
ran swiftly past me. This man, upon whose 
face the light from the lamp happened to fall, 
reminded me strangely of my dream of a year 
ago. I turned instantly to follow; I heard the 
footsteps, and saw the dark figure creeping along 
under the high wall of a huge dockyard, where 
the lamps, hanging from brackets, were far 
apart. For some minutes I kept this shadow 
—I can call it nothing else—persistently in view. 
Was it Reginald Gretworth | Hope revived in 
my heart at the mere suggestion. I shouted 
his name; but no answer came back. The 
figure grew more dim; and at last it disap- 
peared across a drawbridge, where I could hear 
the wind whistling mournfully in the rigging 
of large ships which were lying in the docks 
beyond. 

Night after night, following upon this incident, 
I wandered about the neighbourhood of Lime- 
house. It brought a certain relief to my rest- 
less spirit. I had begun to experience a faint 
hope that Hester’s brother was still living ; and 
if he could be found, a new light would be 
thrown upon the crime of which he was accused ; 
for a careful investigation, which I made with 
the assistance of the firm of lawyers who had 
a knowledge of the case, convinced me that 
Reginald Gretworth was more ‘sinned against 
than sinning.’ His sudden disappearance had 
awakened a strong suspicion of guilt; but 
nothing positive concerning the forgery had been 
proved against him. 

My visits to Dean Street had ceased. But 
I wrote to Miss Poining and asked her—if she 
saw no objection—to send this firm of lawyers 
a copy of the strange letter which I had found 
that eventful evening upon my hearth-rug at 
Lyon’s Inn. 

Returning late to my rooms, after one of 
these barren midnight searches in the East end, 
I threw myself into my chair by the fireside 
completely worn out. Again the rustling of 
the dead leaves outside, blown about by gusts 
of wind, sounded to my drowsy senses like some 
one crossing the courtyard ; and then, I fancied, 
in a dream, that I was following quick foot- 
steps—the footsteps of Reginald Gretworth— 
through dark ways, where [ groped along like 
one who is blind. Aud yet T had no fear of 
the darkness; for every moment the footsteps 
grew louder as I gained upon them; and at 
last they sounded so close that I sprang forward 
to grasp the runaway; and in the effort I 
started and awoke. Or was I still dreaming? 
On the opposite side of the hearth, in the old 
armchair, sat the man with the pale face and 
black beard as I had seen him in my fancied 
dream a year ago. I could not speak or move ; 
my limbs seemed to be paralysed and my tongue 


too. A strong inclination to express myself by 
word and action was there, but all volition had 
deserted me. The man now rose from his chair, 
as he had previously done. Meeting my glance, 
he held out towards me—not a letter this time 
—a rusty-looking key. ‘Take it’—he spoke in 
a hoarse voice—‘ I will trouble you no more.’ 

In an instant—at the first sound of his voice 
—my paralysis vanished. ‘What key is this ? 

‘The key to No, 7 Lyon’s Inn,’ 

‘To my rooms?’ 

He nodded, and stepped towards the door. 

‘Stay !—Answer me one question: Are you 
Reginald Gretworth ?’ 

His hand was on the latch. He looked at 
me with a searching glance and said: ‘What can 
that matter to you?’ 

‘I will tell you. A year ago, you brought 
me a letter: you gave it to me in my sleep. 
I was so tired that I thought at the time that 
I had dreamt it. The letter was addressed to 
Miss Poining, Dean Street, Soho,’ 

For a moment the man looked bewildered, 
as if he had half-forgotten the incident. But 
his face presently brightened, and he said: ‘I 
remember. In those days I was worried out 
of my life. It was like a dream to me. My 
name is Reginald Gretworth. What became of 
that letter ?’ 

I told him; and then I related, in as few 
words as possible, how I had become a constant 
visitor at Miss Poining’s house, and what grief 
his disappearance had occasioned. 

He listened attentively to every word, and 
seemed much concerned; but I still observed 
a slightly bewildered look in his eyes. After 
glancing despairingly round the room, he said : 
‘What could I do? An old schoolfellow—a man 
in a good position in the City—came and asked 
me to endorse a bill for five hundred pounds, 
I gave him my signature. A few weeks after- 
wards, my friend was pressed—owing to some 
irregularity which I could not get him to ex- 
plain—to “retire” the bill. He had not the 
money to meet it; and I could no more pay 
such a sum than he could. Learning from 
him that he must leave the country—I have 
no idea where he has gone—I also went abroad. 
It may be years,’ he added, ‘before I shall be 
able to settle this debt, and so’ 

‘Do you call it a debt?’ said I, looking him 
keenly in the face. ‘I should call it by a 
far worse name than that.’ 

He met my glance unflinchingly. ‘What 
would you call it?’ 

‘A forgery.’ 

A startled look came across his face—a look 
of blank amazement. He spoke scarcely above 
a whisper: ‘I knew nothing of this. Who is 
accused 9” 

In a low voice I answered him: ‘ You.’ 

He gasped as though he had received a keen 
stab. Sinking down into a chair, he pressed 
his hands to his forehead and stared vacantly 
before him into space. 

I stood looking at this man, the brother of 
the woman whom I dearly loved, and the thought 
crossed my mind: ‘What a weak character is 
this that I have got to deal with! But I 
soon had reason to alter my opinion. Regi- 
nald Gretworth suddenly sprang up with an 
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expression of purpose in his whole attitude. 
He was a changed man. 

‘I will stop,’ said he, ‘and face this affair. 
Had I known,’ he added, ‘that it was a case 
of forgery, I would never have left these rooms. 
This is indeed a grave accusation, and I will 
not rest until my innocence has been proved !’ 

I was overjoyed at his words. ‘Let me defend 
you,” cried I. ‘You are not guilty; I am 
convinced of that. I have already gone oy wd 
into the matter, and your presence was all that 
was needed in order to remove the suspicion 
which your disappearance had roused in every- 
body’s mind.’ 

He grasped ~ hand and said: ‘This is 
true friendship. What have I done to deserve 
it?’ 

Reginald Gretworth little knew. As soon as 
I had proved him innocent and had restored 
him to his place in society, would not Hester 
Gretworth consent to become my wife ? 

We sat down face to face under the shaded 
lamp and went thoroughly into the affair that 
very night; and during our conversation he 
explained to me how the letter to Miss Poining 
appeared so dusty and faded as it had done. 
He had placed it in the corner of an old cup- 
board in the hall outside, with the intention 
of returning for it. His latechkey—the rusty 
one which he had given me this evening—had 
been dropped into a hole under the staircase, and 
had remained there ready for use in case he 
should at any time find it possible to steal into 
his rooms at Lyon’s Inn, as he had done on 
the night when he handed me the letter. 


That letter, composed hurriedly, had been 
vaguely expressed. ‘I am concerned,’ he had 
written, ‘in the drawing-up of a bill for five 
hundred pounds—the man who asked me to 
endorse the draft is a scoundrel; but I am 
little better than he’ And so it happened 
that even Hester had been led to believe that 
her brother was guilty. 

The man who misled him was never brought 
to justice. But it was soon shown, to the satis- 
faction of every one concerned—by letters and 
other documents in Gretworth’s hands—that he 
was unaware of any criminal action on the part 
of his schoolfellow. This individual had forged 
the name of a large City house, and in order 
to remove any possible suspicion as to whether | 
the bill was genuine or not, he had asked his 
friend to endorse it. His object in raising the 
money was to restore credit at his banker's. 
Signs of suspicion on the part of the bill-brokers 
who had discounted the bill had alarmed him ; 
and being unable to get the forged draft into 
his possession again without paying the amount 
—namely, five hundred pounds—he had quietly 
decamped. 


Nearly twenty-five years ago! In a few 
months’ time Hester and I hope to celebrate | 
our silver wedding. Reginald Gretworth, under | 
my guidance, had proved his innocence; and | 
so I had won the hand of the woman who | 
had already given me her heart. 

Soon after our marriage, I remember, the 
notice to quit Lyon’s Inn arrived. It was 
‘coming down.’ And when I recall to mind 


its mouldering walls and creaking staircases, 


it is a surprise to me that the place had not 
‘come down’ of its own accord. Not a stone 


THE Gila Monster (Heloderma horridum), which 
lives in the valleys and sandy plains of Arizona 
and Sonora, is called by the native Mexicans 
Escupion, which means ‘ Spitter,’ derived from the 
Spanish verb escupir, to spit. It has at all times 
given rise to many seemingly improbable stories, 
and excited considerable curiosity; so it may 
not be amiss to take a closer look at the mysteri- 
ous object in the light of recently-developed 
facts, and an experience of many years spent in 
the regions of this animal’s habitat. The lizard 
—for such it evidently is—varies in length from 
fifteen to thirty inches, and has a heavy rounded 
body, which touches the ground when the animal 
creeps along, unless enraged, when it assumes a 
more erect posture, moves quicker, and begins to 
spit. Its colouring is like that of a rattlesnake, 
black figuring on yellow, the entire body being 
apparently scaly, though in reality the whole 
skin is composed of small particles, closely joined 


| together, like an embroidery-work of beads. It 


is the only one of the lizard family that is 
extremely venomous. 

Mr Paul C. Brown, in a most interesting 
recent article, says that the long-debated question 
as to the venomous nature of the Gila Monster 
was brought up at a late meeting of the College 
of Physicians at Philadelphia) Drs Mitchell and 
Reichart had on hand live vigorous specimens 
of the lizard. Dr Mitchell caused one to attack 
the edge of a dish, and some of the saliva was 
caught in a watch-glass. This was first tested. 
The venom of poisonous reptiles is acid, but 
this was alkaline. A minute quantity was then 
injected into a live pigeon, which died in less 
than nine minutes. Other experiments were 
tried which demonstrated the dangerous charac- 
ter of the poison. According to these learned 
doctors, ‘rattlesnake poison is a bagatelle in com- 
parison.’ ‘ 

The writer's personal experience with this 
saurian, which covers a period of over twenty- 
two years, may be condensed into the following 
facts. In 1867, while in the employ of the 
United States Quartermaster Department, I was 
stationed at Fort Wallen—since abandoned—in 
the Territory of Arizona, on the upper San 
Pedro River, and having considerable leisure 
time, I occupied myself frequently in collecting 
tarantulas, centipedes, snakes, campamochas, &c., 
and studying their habits. One day during the 
summer, our mail-rider from Tucson reported to 


me that he had met on his home-trip—in a 
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that very morning—with a horrible animal, at 
sight of which his horse shied gr greens 
almost unseating him. He quieted the horse, 
which, although trembling in every limb, came 
to a stand. Before the rider had time to pull 
his revolver and take aim, the strange animal 
disappeared among the rocks which line both 
sides of the road at that place. He described 
the animal as about four feet long, and not unlike 
a young caiman or crocodile (the rider was a 
native of Louisiana). We had at the fort several 
Mexicans, employed as brickmakers and herders ; 
and upon their hearing his imperfect description, 
they came unanimously to the conclusion that 
he had seen an escupion; only they shook their 
heads at the alleged size of the animal, all 
stating that they had never seen one exceeding 
a vara (thirty-three inches) in length. 

In the evening I called these men to the office, 
and offered them five dollars for a live specimen, 
and half that amount for a dead one, not muti- 
lated to any great extent. On the following 
Sunday two of them started out, and towards 
evening brought in a Gila Monster twenty-eight 
inches in length, which they had lassoed while 
it was asleep, or apparently so, on the sunny 
surface of a large rock, which allowed them to 
crawl up from behind unperceived and to throw 
the noose over its head. They were carrying it' 
between them, hanging from a Cereus pole, the | 
ends of which rested on their shoulders, leaving | 
between the dangling animal and its carriers a | 
distance of at least six feet. Still they appeared 
to me to be uncomfortable, and as soon as I 
approached—in my ignorance and eagerness— 
somewhat close to the reptile, they both burst 
out with: ‘Por Dios, seior, cuidado!’ (For 
God’s sake, sir, take care !) : 

There being an empty grain-room about the 
place, I lodged the saurian in it, attached to a 
raw-hide rope fastened to an iron picket pin, 
giving him about four feet playroom. This I 
did with the help of my two Mexican friends, 
armed with long blacksmith’s tongs, while they 
continually cautionel me to look out for my 
fingers and keep out of reach of the animal’s | 
spittle. After paying the men, I sent for some- 
thing from the sutler to compose their nerves, | 
in order to ascertain from them the cause of | 
their abject fear. Their stories mainly coin- 
cided with those of the other Mexicans and 
Indians whom I have interrogated upon the 
subject since, and though but hearsay evidence, 
I would state that these reports may be accepted 
as facts, the narrators being men of unquestion- 
able veracity, and my later experiments bearing 
them out in their assertions. 

A woodcutter who had lain down in complete 
health to sleep, wrapped up in his blanket, failed 
to arise in the morning, when his co-labourers 
called him. Upon uncovering him they found 
him stone-dead, and near his body a Gila Mon- 
ster, which, in the bustle and confusion of the 
moment, made good his escape. The body of 
the man bore no mark of a bite or other 
wound, 

Near Magdalena, Sonora, a man was hunting 
rabbits with a dog. The latter inserted his snout 
into a rabbit hole, but immediately retreated, 
uttering fearful howls while he was trying to 
shake off a Gila Monster which had fastened its 


teeth into the dog’s nose, and, although snarling 
and spitting without interruption, could not be 
made to let go its hold till it was killed, and 
even then its jaws had to be forced apart with 
an iron rod. The dog, upon being released, 
began to act very strangely, and showed some- 
thing like the same symptoms as a horse does 


-when suffering from the ‘blind staggers ;’ but 


soon began turning around itself ina circle with 
the head for its centre, and in about twenty 
minutes fell down dead. The same actions before 
death were observed in a mule, only this animal 
was bitten in a hind-leg, and lived for several 
days. 

A young miner while prospecting was bitten 
just hove the shoe. Although previously in the 
best health, he at once began to lose flesh, 
became melancholy, and died after a few months 
in the manner of those who succumb to what in 
Germany is called the galloping consumption. 

If space allowed, 1 could enumerate many 
similar cases, more or less authenticated; but 
suffice it to say, that among the natives the 
universal belief is that the spittle or saliva, and 
even the mere breath and exhalation, of the 
animal in an excited state is deadly poison, I 
have been told by many Mexicans that the 
Yaqui Indians hunt the Gila Monster for the 
sake of its flesh, which is indeed appetising 
enough to look at; but several Yaquis to whom 
I spoke about the matter have denied the asser- 
tion. 

After this digression, let us return to my 
prisoner in the grain-room. The reader may 
imagine that, after the repeated cautions I had 
received from its captors, I personally gave the 
animal a wide berth, although I tried to induce 
a pointer, which we kept for hunting quail, to 
investigate the nature of the new-comer’s temper. 
When the dog perceived the big lizard, he stood 
perfectly still and trembled with fear, then 
turned abont and fled. One of the men now 
brought a very brave and even vicious rat-terrier, 
who entered boldly enough and walked, sniffing 
cautiously, towards the Gila Monster, which in 
its turn came forward to the length of the rope. 
The two animals were now only a few feet 
apart ; the dog began to whine and bark alter- 
nately, advancing a few inches and retreating 
again, showing ge that he would like to go 
in and shake his adversary, who by this time 
had straightened his legs and was spitting furi- 
ously, shooting out his forked black tongue, 
while his little black eyes exhibited the ‘ uncanny’ 
fire of an angry snake. The dog could not be 
induced to go any nearer, and the fight was 
abandoned. The lizard was then given the 
corner of a woollen blanket; into this it bit 
furiously, holding on with such tenacity that we 
had to procure a crowbar to pry its jaws open. 
Cats placed in the same room—which had no 
door—with the saurian would, upon perceiving 
the animal, bristle up like the ‘fretful porcupine’ 
and make a very speedy exit. I placed some 
chopped meat and a bowl of water within the 
reach of my captive, and left him to himself. 
On the following morning he was gone, having 
dexterously slipped the noose over his head—at 
least there was no visible sign of gnawing on 
any part of the rope. 

Since then, I have experimented with many 
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specimens ; in fact, I buy a few every summer, 
either for that purpose or for stuffing. One I 
kept for over three months. It appeared to be 
quite old, and I used to place in its prison—a 
large dry-goods box—rats, mice, lizards, and 
birds with clipped wings. It remained entirely 
inoffensive ; but the animals thus introduced 
into the box would at once retire into the 
farthest corner and remain there with evident 
signs of abject fear. 

Finally, I resolved to stuff it, and now became 
acquainted with a new feature of this animal’s 
nature, a feature so extraordinary, so altogether 
incredible, that I almost hesitate to relate it, 
although I can produce several eye-witnesses to 
the performance. In order to preserve the skin 
without the least mutilation, I thought that the 
best way to kill the animal with the least pos- 
sible suffering would be to drown it. I therefore 
attached a heavy stone to the wire which held 
the animal fast around the shoulders, and im- 
mersed it in a barrel full of water, keeping the 
lizard ag =e! under its surface, ot sin J as 
it were. But when I found, after twelve hours 
of continuous immersion, that the saurian was 
as alive as ever, I then, with the help of another 
man, tried to strangle the animal, but did not 
succeed. At this stage, a friend arrived at the 
house, and I related to him my perplexity ; and 
he—a native of Sonora—killed the animal in a 
second by giving it a moderate short dry knock 
with the poker on the back part of the skull 
where the latter joins the backbone, telling me 
that the Gila Monster had a soft spot there, 
which I found to be the case while stuffing the 
animals. 

In direct contrast with the last-mentioned 
a inclined specimen were several which 

kept at different times. They would pounce 
upon anything that came in an aggressive manner 
near them; and I do not remember any small 
animal or bird that lived longer than from ten 
to thirty minutes after being bitten, with one 
exception. Small creatures, like mice and little 
pullets, would die almost immediately. A good- 
sized three-year-old rooster, however, which had 
a fight with him one day and was bitten in the 
leg, survived the battle for several years, although 
remaining lame. The lizard had one eye put 
out and was otherwise pretty badly used, so that 
I killed him in order to make a new experiment. 
I boiled him for about two hours in a well- 
cleansed kerosene can, and then gave a street 
cur about one pint of the liquid substance. He 
lapped it eagerly, as if it were beef-tea, appeared 
to enjoy it greatly, and manifestly looked about 
for more. Although I kept him locked up for 
several days in my courtyard, I failed to dis- 
cover in him the least inconvenience resulting 
from the unaccustomed diet. This experiment 1 
repeated at different times, whenever Lanavel 
a specimen whose mutilated carcase did not admit 
of stuffing, and always with the same harmless 
result; so that I came to the conclusion that 
either the process of boiling or the gastric juice 
of the dog’s stomach neutralised the venom. 

But where is this deadly venom located ? 
When I dissected the first Heloderma, I found, 
to my great surprise, that notwithstanding the 
evident outer resemblance of its head to that of 
the rattlesnake, there were no fangs, no venom- 


bladders, no visible receptacle for venom; and 
furthermore, that whereas the jaws of venomous 
snakes are simply held in position by a number 
of elastic skins, which allow their throats to 
stretch to a great extent, and thus enable them 
to swallow bodies of a much greater circumfer- 
ence than themselves, the jaws of the Heloderma 
are well locked or hinged like those of the 
quadrupeds, 

ayy, { have always been careful not to 
come in direct contact with a live Gila Monster, 
I have never taken any particular precautions 
for my hands while stuffing one and have handled 
its flesh freely. The animal has two rows— 
upper and lower—of very sharp teeth on each 
side, those of the upper Jaw being considerably 
longer than the lower. The stomach is very 
small. Strange to say, the skin is thinnest on 
the back, and along the spine is as thin as paper, 
while it becomes thicker towards the belly, and 
is thickest around the tail. The little paws are 
exquisitely shaped, and the forepaws resemble— 
the thumb excepted—very much a human hand 
in form. 

I have never yet seen a Gila Monster eat or 
drink, although I had several that became tame 
enough. What little they did eat or drink was 
made away with either at night or when nobody 
was present. I generally gave them chopped 
meat or earthworms ; but am positive that quite 
frequently, especially after being recently cap- 
tured, they would go without food or drink 
for a week or more. Its natural food I sup- 
pose to consist of small insects, bugs, worms, 
and larvee ; and as it has never been seen before 
April or after September, it is rational to con- 
elude that it hibernates during the cool and cold 
seasons. 


TRUE GIFTS. 


HE gives no gift who gives to me 
Things rich and rare, 

Unless within the gift he give 
Of love some share, 


He gives no gift who gives to me 
Silver and gold, 

If but to make his own heart glad; 
Such gift is cold. 


He gives me gifts who, giving such, 
My wants would ease, 

Feeling most pity for my need 
In lacking these. 


He gives me gifts most rich and rare 
Who gives to me, 

Out of the riches of his heart, 
True sympathy. 


He gives best gifts who, giving nought 
Of worldly store, 
Gives me his friendship, love, and trust-— 
T ask no more. 
Laura Harvey. 
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